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* history; upon its curious titles; upon its ceremonies, of 
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We next find this Quixotic Jogician in a difficulty 
whieh he is sufficiently candid to confess: 


‘I feel anxious to stop; but as yet I cannot. I must 
jook round upon the unparalleled scene. It brings with 
it a weight of thought and feeling, that is oppressive. I 
did not sit down to write a gissertation on Masonry, nor 
am I going to give myself to this task. {dwell not upon 
its remote origin and long history; upon its curious titles; 
upon its ceremonies, of oriental mould, and celestial ex- 
altation. 1 dive not into its claims to science, to philan- 
thropy, or to religion. All these I leave, for good or for 
‘bad, for censure or for commendation. My concern at 
present, is with none of them. I purposely turn away, 


there may be no diversion from the scene [ am sur- 
Vv 
Might behold two figures: the State, with the broken scep- 


ng. Iam ina field by itself. There my astonished 
@ of the laws in her hand, on one side, and Masonry, 
My vision is dis- 
tinct, though the spectacle is so portentous! I go not be- 
yond the narrative that presents it. Keeping to that, I am 
guarded against mistake or confusion. [I have here, im- 
movable ground under me. I take post as upon the veri- 
ty of a legal record. A few facts are all that I want, and 


these T have: I desire to render the case irresistible, by 


its concentration and its simplicity.’ 


A philosopher would doubtless be inclined to inquire 
the nature of an impulse so lasting in man, as to be alto- 
gether above his control. To have ones faculties put in 
motion without possessing an ability to stop them; to be 
oppressed without a remedy for the removal gf such op- 
pression, is certainly a condition of great, if not extreme 
distress. Such a trial must weaken the stoutest heart, 
and gain the commiseration of humanity. I think it was 
exceedingly unkind in the committee to extend such an 
impulse to a patriot; the experiment might have been 
tried with equal success on any common vulgar man, who 
was good for nothing else. To force a man against his 
will, when he stands acquitted of every crime, is against 
my conscience and should be against the constitution and 
Bill of Rights. But here is an instance of an illustrious 
man ‘anxious to stop,’ ‘ but cannot.’ His movement is 
as incessant as the Dutchman’s cork leg, which was made 
with such superior skill that it walked its. possessor out of 
flesh and bones, and even existence, and now walks on its 
own account. Really, these things are of a serious na- 
ture, and as such I would be understood to view them. 

Bat to return, you say, ‘ I did not sit down to write a 
dissertation on Masonry, nor am I going to give myself to 
I dwell not upon its remote origin and long 


oriental mould, and celestia! exaltation. . I dive not into 
its clairas to science, to philanthopy, or to religion. All 
these I leave, for good or for bad, for censure or com- 
mendation. My concern at present, is with none of 
them. I purposely turn away, that there may be no di- 
version from the scene I am surveying.’ Indeed! do you 
confess so much? The value of a confession is measur- 


= 


‘of virtue or utility. ‘What every one can see, no one can 
tell, and what every one can understand, no one can ex- 
plain. No one, in his proper reason, would even suspect 
that ‘you sat down to write a dissertation on Masonry,’ 
‘upon reading your letter? although your professed ob- 
ject in writing was to give ‘ your opinions of the In- 
pammesars It must be obvious to every reflecting mind 
‘that you did not intend to ‘dive into its claims to science, 


Ito philanthropy, or to religion though you venture 


‘| to assert that ‘the evils of Masonry are stupendous.’ 


No one could be so void of discrimination as to suppose 
‘that you intended ‘ to have any concern with the merits 
‘or demerits of the Institution, although you express 
an aversion to ‘ giving your opinions of Masonry, 
without your reasons, as they are to be published!’ 
“And so far as my observation extends, every candid man 
‘is of opinion that ‘ you purposely turned away’ from 
‘the subject of Masonry, ‘ that there might be no di- 
version from the scene you wished to survey.’ And 
when you add that ‘ you are in a field by itself,’ you 
do bat state what every person can see for himself.— 
Nothing in the world is more obvious. Therefore, your 
‘admissions are of no value to the reader, as they are noth- 
‘ing more-than the conclusions of the most common dis- 
“eretion. Conclusions, permit me to say, that you will 


letter. 
Who can read the following, without exclaiming, what 
strength of vision! What depth of wisdom! What im- 


‘is as plain to the sight as the Sun at noon-day—is no act 1 


| Some of the good people of Salem, in the times of our 
grandfathers, thought that thev saw witches in the shape 
of old women, ride broomsticks im the air, play all the 
‘tricks of: human impossibility, turn into cats and serateh, 
‘into dogs and bite! They saw them vanish, and then felt 
‘their pinches; they locked their doors and eaw them rid- | 
‘ing in and out, as large as life, through the key-holes!—. 
Their vision’Was distinct thoagh the spectacle was so 
‘portentous!’ Their ‘ post was as upon the verity of legal 
‘record.’ They thought they had facts, for they only 
spoke of what they saw with their own eyes! You can- 
‘not say so much to strengthen your matters of fact. By 
' some contrivance of human ingenuity these witches were 
varrested and so confined that they could not change their 
‘shape before trial. For if you lose the identity of a crim- 
inal, the indictment is destroyed. If you commit a be- 
ing in shape of a woman, for trial, and the constable 
brings to the bar a caé to answer to the indictment, I hold 
‘it to be a plain-case, that the cat should be discharged.—. 
But these witches were bold enough to retain the same 
‘shape in which they were arrested. In consequence of 
‘this imprudence, they were sentenced by a Juper or 
THIS Country! to be hanged in the same manner, pre- 
‘cisely, as you would hang a pirate! Now did ever the 
question rise up in your mind, how a common man could 
_ succeed in hanging a witch! A witeh is in league with 


find in the mind of every honest man who reads your ‘the devil, it is said, and invested with sapernatura! agen- 


‘cies. And if the being, in custody, be a witch, Bone 
} jide, she could escape through cracks or key holes, or 
‘even through the pores of ponderons granite! She could 


moveable security ! Oh! that such privileges should ex- | vanish from the hands of the executioner, 6r from the 


clusively belong to 

‘ There my astonished sight (in this field by itself) be- 
holds two figures: the State, with the broken +sceptre of 
the laws in her hand, on one side, and Masonry, with a 
veil over her face, on the other. (The word ‘ veil’ 
means here according to Mr. Rush’s argament ‘ deprav- 
ed members’ of the Institution ! One*individual screening 
from the light of day ten thousand.) My vision is dis- 
tinct, though the spectacle is so portentous. I go not he- 
yond the narrative that presents it. Keeping to that, 


aside even to justice or wisdom?) Lam guarded against 
mistake, or corfusion. I have here, (where?) immovy- 
able ground under me. I take post as upon the verity of 
a legal record. (If there be any ‘ post’ on legal record, 
then justice has been answered, else how do you find 
this * post ?”? what ‘is immoveable ground’ for you, on 
account of ‘ legal authority,’ should have been as firm a 
foundation for the vindication of justice? however, prob- 
ably you have made sundry repairs?) A few facts are all 
that I want, (no doubt of this whatever). and these [ 
have. (Denied.) If desire to render the case irresistable, 
(what case?) by its concentration and simplicity.” The 
rogue ‘ desires’ to escape detection, but his * desire’ does 
not, as a matter of course, secure him that privilege. 

All these things you see! You might see more, and if 
you were dispused to raise your sense of justice and sense 
of sight a little, you would have found that all these things 
were branded by their right names. Had you but ex- 
tended your observation beyond one single point, your 
‘ astonished sight’ would have beheld a third ‘figure in 
this field, more prominent and visible than the others; 
the figure of Justice proceeding to stamp these deeds ef 


8d by the importance of the revelation. To confess what 


mystery and evil, with deep and indelible stain, ‘ Anr1- 
| MASONRY,” 


(truly said, for no one will ever accuse you of turning, 


| noose of the rope! If the prisoner could not do these 


‘things, then the prisoner, in my humble opinion, can be 
no witch, and should be discharged. Seeing that you 
were given somewhat to the investigation of such subjects, 
I take the liberty to make these Suggestions for your con- 
sideration. Particularly as cases have been determined, 
and precedents established of the kind alluded to, appa- 
rently without any ‘ desire to render them irresistible by 
their concentration and simplicity.” They stand upon 
‘legal record’ and must, therefore, as it is thought by 
many, be on immovable ground.’ From these considera- 
tions the subject assumes an importance altogether worthy 
of an exposition from your hands, 

Here follows the antimasonic creed. No person jis eli- 
gible to that party until he has recited it privately and 
publicly, and given some evidence that he is ready to 
slander, persecute and speak regardless of truth, when oc« 
casion may require, 

‘I believe that Morgan was seized, carried far from his 
home by Masons, and by Masons murdered. I believe 
that this was the result of a conspiracy, engendered a 
earried through, under circumstances of peculiar delibera- 
tion, malignity and terror. Yet, to this very hour, the 
fiafamons deed remains unpunished. I have watched the 

pursuit of justicé. [ see how she is disheartenéd, fatigued 

worn down, by efforts, continued throughout years, to 
clutch these worse than Calabrian banditti. I see her at 
fault; I see her countenance in despair.’ ' 


_. The following is false: 


‘Masons know the whole tale of blood. Who can de- 
ny this? Masons conceal it. Who can deny this? Can 
then any sentient reasonable being say, that Masonry is 
not at the bottom of the evil ? "Prac these are depraved 
Masons who actin this manner, and I do not mean to 
jadge all other Masons by them; but Masonry, corporate, 
existent Masonry, isthe root The abandoned fiends of 
the order, who know the truth, conceal it on system 


|They are wicked through principle. They confound 


‘ 
| 
| 
. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| _The next passage is quite amusing: 


garth, or mount into the air. 


‘cam : invisible. It is here—it is there—it is gone; no 
‘body can-see.it; but society feels it. 


follows up the blow, again and again, bat it falls apon a 
_ghadow.”” 


“Quixoite’s battle with the giant, in his sleep. 


“© blood’ should strike you with such terror! Poor Sanche! 
_and the same appeal to the intelligence of the people. In 
his favor, he expects justice from the laws of his country; 


- his prayers and supplicates the special favor of God in the | 


_ same words and tone, when he is torturing an unfortunate | You had forgotten, that Jefferson, in the Declaration of appeared that thirteen ofily were chosen; and these 


sentinels sinlked ? 


would fly to its support, az a personal concern? 
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crime with virtue; marder with Masonic merit. Like 
imps of Pandemoniam,'they rejoice and dance in their 
sin. _ Like the crew in the Mask of Comas, they are an- 
conscious of their‘ foul disfigurement.” The deeper their 
guilt, the more they make themselves invulnerable. 


Our contempt refuses to make comment— | 


* What valour were it ‘vhen a cur doth grin, 
~ For one to thrust his hand between his teeth, 
When he might spurn him with his foot away ?’ 


_ *You can no more grasp them, than if they sink into the 
Its spirit inexorable as death, 
destroyed the life of this citizen; and like a spirit, it be- 


It is the spirit of 
night. The magistrate strikes, but it is into vecuity. He 


This ‘ tremendous’ organization reminds me of Don 


Have you 


‘no Sancho to find the giant’s head? ‘Truly, nothing but 


‘ plainly, everything about this house is enchantment"? 
Iris a singalar trath that we find in different individuals, 
pursuing opposite courses, the same degree of assurance, 


war, every genera! prays to heaven for the success of his 
arms, and asserts the justice of his cause; his enemy does | 
the same. In law, every defendant expects judgment in | 


the plaintiff is confident of an impartial decision, and | 
therefore in his favor. In religion, the inquisitor ofers up” 


being on the rack, asthe honest clergyman, who prays 
for the reformation of his people, with mild and charitable | 
persuasion, In patriotism, traitors to their country, pro- 
fess in words, what true patriots act. The following ex-) 
tract is a rare exemplification of this principle, which may 
be termed, the homage of vice to virtue. 


‘Is all this nothing? Is it to be forgotten; to be men- 
tioned with indifference; to be sneered at as fanfaronade? 
If the pregy has turned deserter and gone over to the ene- 
my, whose profligate cohorts have overthrown the” laws, | 
is that a reason why'the people should not be trae to 
themselves? Is the whole army to be given up, because’ 
If so, whete is our intelli- | 
gence; where our estimate of the popular dignity; where | 
our stern republicanism; where our quick, our exalted 
sense of country? Where, we may ask, had fled our Jef.” 


\\to them for justification! 


\\as are forward to promote them is not. at all inconsistent 


‘ation? ‘To whom are you refusing ils very privilege ? | 


ithe first to assert our rights and maintain them. 


pledged their sucved honor, property and Jives to the || °" the battle ground, until honorable and patriotic 


does wrong; every one should fly to his own personal 
support and contrive the downfall of his neighbor.— 


avows himself as attached to:a party which. prostrates and 
blasts every principle of goodness with which it comes in 
contact, to raise his voice with a presumptuous boldness || This is making it a personal concern in reality, and 
as if he were devoted to the cause of justice! “To discard || agrees with what we'ses every day in the members of 
every particle of gentleimanly feeling, and then to think ||your party, As for your interest and sympathy in the 
that he is not entitled to the ‘sneers® and indignation of || affair of Wm. Morgan, they are nw more than the. re- 
the good sense of the community! To trample common spect of the Americans for. the memory of the waiter 
‘intelligence’ and experience underfoot, and then appeal ||Arnold! Your whole course (of your, party). proves 
To artogate to himself and || this and the end of your career will establixh itas a 
themselves the right of judging in matterso® opinion for || matter of history. Fit men, indeed! to quote the say- 
others, of dietating laws, commanding’ renunciations of || ings of patriots and lawgivers; to incite the people to 
principles held by some of the most distinguished ¢ tizens, ||duty; to censure them for taeir. indifference and, stu- 
nolens volens; of saying what shall and what shall not pidity; to profess high respect for the laws and rights 
be; of slandering their neighbors with impunity, and de- || of individuals; to ery for )* just vengeance’ upon, the 
priving them of such privileges as they may deem proper, || guilty, and pretection for the patriotic! emai 
and then to appeal to ‘ the popular dignity,’ ‘ exalted Sauve qui peut! © 
sense of country’ and the ‘stern republicanism’ of the [To we conTINvUED.] 
people! It is the very essence of insult. 

You quote Jefferson: It is to be regretted that you did alt deed i 
not recollect more of the wisdom of that great ae I See aa 
presume, however, you act in this case with a» degree of The annual meeting of the Bunker-Hill Monument 
dottrinal-spirit; quote“ what seems: to: favor the’ cause Association was held yesterdny, the 17th day of June. 
which you have espoused, not what you consider to be The elite of the antimasonic fraternity attended. ‘lhe 
the simple truth. These things are convenient, and the 
twisting of authority in such eases, and with such men 


whole number of persons present was forty. After the 
proper preparative measures had been taken, the meet- 
ing proceeded to the choice of officers,—when the 
probably, with their perverted consciences. This may be || CO™Mittee reported, behold! 

severe, but nevertheless, true. ‘It is my firm and candid 
opinion that a man who is willing to write and publish to 
the world such a letter as yours, both FALSE and INsULT- 
ING to the utmost degree, could be induced to second | 
any scheme, however wicked. But this is too genere!, | 


Dr Asner PHELPs, was chosen, President! 
Joun D. Witurams, Ist Vice President! 
GrorGe Oniorne, 2¢ Vice President! 
There were to be chosen twenty-five direclore; it 


Independence, states it as an established law of nations! | Mage Henry (assett, Jonathan French, Jacob Hall, 
justice, that ever than has the right of choosing his ow. Daniel Weld, Benjamin V. French, Joe! Thay 


0s 
means of happiness atid of exercising them without molest. | Farnsworth, William Austin, Win. B. Breed 7 # 


Adams, Timothy Fuller, Leverett Salionsiafl, Willie 
Jackson, 


the answer is in your own words and actions. You are | ; a 
refusing it to the members of an Tnstitation, which has. The President of this Society last year, was the sen- 


been ornamented from its origin to the present date with || °%¢Cess/ul candidate for that office this year, Vid. Wile | 


the greatest and best of men. Freemasons were among || ‘'?'? Prescott, son of that JWilliam Prescott who 


They | stood throughout the day on the 17th of June, 1775, 


canse of liberty, and proved themselves the first in the |Pavery could do no more. 


The first Vice President, 
field and the first in council! 


Their deliberations and acts |20d the unsuccessful cand date for that office, was 
secured the full confidence of the people! More than this, John C, Warren, the nearest m le relative now living , 
the people leved and respected them, as their best and a- got that Joseph Warren, who on that day, ended his 


ferson’s sagacity, when he told us, that a Republic was 
the strongest government upon earth, since it was the only if 
form under which, on a breach of the law, every one 


Had he , 
heard the opposing spirit of our day, thet could sparn the | 


Jaw? Had he heard of tha spirit, creeping in darkness, | 


that could not only cover the gailty with an armour im. | 
penetrable. bat try to throw odium un those who ery out: 
for retribution? Solon being asked, which was the most | 
popular government, replied, that, where an injury done 
to'any private citizen, is such to the whole body. The | 
blood of a mardered Roman, of one single Roman, could 
once rouse that whole race of freemen, as by a voice 
from above. It could call down a just vengeance against 
-all who caused the deed. “More than once, it changed | 
heir government. It expelled the ‘l'arquins, it overthrew | 
the decemvirs. It kindled a holy eathusiasm which noth- | 
ing could apperse, antil the guilty authors were blasted 

an consumed, that thas the wounded commonwealth, 
name sacred in Roman eyes, might have its prop'tiary s3- 
Tt was so, that Roman glory, that work of ages, 
as Tacitus dasorihea it, that toil of patriots, and states-'| 
men, and jezislatora, and warriors, * was founded and kept | 
‘pure But, in our boasted Repnblic, the blood of an 


merican, who was taken from his home— bound —tortor-. | 


t 


—borne by the conspirators along the high: to be exempt from investigation and censure! or rather, 


roads with an impadant cavalcade of carriages and horse- 
men—tast into a fortress, over which had floated the. 
seversign Aag of the anion—and at last immolated—by 
harpies beloaging to an organized and powerful Instita- 


{ 


| happy people of this country are permitted to enjoy bat | 


blest men, They have always sustained that high ehar- || life on that ground. The other unsueces:fal candi- 


acter and to their exertions is their country indebted for fates, were those who have written, spoken, toiled, 


many of its most valued blessings. The noblest projects jand given their best hours, and their money, In com- 
of charity, public good, civ 


ilization and liberty originated mon with their fellow citizens, to raise this honorable 
with thei, 


You can hardly name a blessing which the || onument to the glory of the slain. 
Who, after this, will doult, what antimasonry 
what Masons were either the original authors of it, or ;means? Why should antimasons address “themselves 
active promoters. Not because the? were Masons, but || '° the building of this monument? 
that, being good men, they were friends and supporters of 
Masonry. 

It is a manly part, indeed! after all this evidence, to 
suspect thein of improper motives and designs? 


The answer is, 


Kut they have a double 
labor to do, they must de:nolish befure they can erect 


ind what will they not demolis: to build themselves 
When || Up, if those who are neither Masons nor antimasons, do 
they have lived and died with all the honors which their not demolish this enemy of the public peace! 

country could bestow apon them, and even immortalized || In whose hands now is the bailding of this patriotic 
the spot where their remains were deposited—to begin | 
now to insult their memory and scandalize their preéfer-| 
ences! It is manly, nodle, and high-minded, beyond | 
human ‘conception or expression! 


‘|they are builders themselves. 


memorial; and what have they to expect who heped, 
in their day to see it perfected! 


The mecting stands adjourned to Monday the 28th 
Who could. be 36 day of July next, to complete the choice of officers, 
base as to ‘scoff’ and ‘saver’ at it? The time has come, | {Daily Advertiser.} 

it seema, when base hypocrisy and stubborn wickedness | 


} 


| We recommend the following paragraph to those 
members of ine late antimasonic convention, who were, 
open- mouthed in condemning the cooduet of the Press. 
Even Mr. Rush might profit by the exumple: 


in plain truth, you arc professedly one to ask for that, 
period. 


‘Where, we. may ask,’ you continue, ‘had fled our: 


tion who coyceal their crime under the horrible delnsions | Jefferson's sagacity, when he told us, thata — epublic was 


of their mystic tie—all this is to go for nothing! ~The [n- 
stitation is not to blame, no! it is no fault of the Enstitu- 
tion! The immolation is to cause no pablic dismay. We 


the strongest government upon earth, since it was the on- 
ly form ander which, on a breach of the law, every one 


“are to sit till, in stupid vaze; some beholding it with fold- || would fly persoaal A 
ed arma, others in derision! The Press is silent; or the |sttange question for an active antimason to ask! for, your 


Press scoffs.’ 


| principle of action is, when there is‘a breach of the 
How cohsizteat! how becoming it is for a man who laws,’ to punish the whole commanity. That when a man, 


Attack upon the Liberty of the Press.—On Wednes- 
day evening, a horse having rua away with a,edriole, 
took the direction for our office, and much to thé dis- 
may of our pressmen—then engaged in working off the | 

first side—precipitated his head, and forefeet 

through one of the windows, de olishing everything 
|; which obstrueted his passage. Like nost of the biped 
jassaidanis of the precs, the poor fellow fared badly, 

having been severely excoriated —[Fred. Arena.] 
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persons might have remained of ‘the 
character of the cholera morbus; so long as it was con- 

* {ned to India and Persia, bat its approach towards the 
leentte of “modern civilization renders it a subject of 
‘ringled curiosity and apprehension. For the infurma- 
ti6n of those Who are not aware of the magnitude of 
this evil, we shall first offer a description of the char- 
‘aéterof this disease derived from the accouni ef the 
“épidemic’in India in 1817. This epidemic arose at 
* Jessore, 100 miles from Calcutta, and continued for 
many months, constantly spreading its ravages till it 
reached, in one direction, to Bombay, and in the other 
extended along the whole coast of Coromandel; reach- 
ed Ceylon, and stretched across the Straits of Sunda 
to China; it was also sabsequently carried to the Mau- 

_ ritius. The cholera will sometimes travel against the 
wind and the monsoon itself; and is not arrested by 
“coldness of temperature. The proportion of persons 
it attacked in the epidemic just mentioned, in bombay 
“for instance, was 15,945, out of a population of 
__ 300 ,000 or 220,000 inhabitants, and it is asserted, that 
“ail the persons who did not receive advice, 1.294 in 
number, perished, independently of those who died in 
spite of medical attendance. This disease produces 
in many cases immediate death, all sensorian powet 
being extinguished in an instant, ‘ just -s the electrici- 

_ ty from.a Leyden jar is discharged, on the contact 
with the brass rod.’ Where the disease is mortal, but 
dissolution does not take place so rapidly, the symp- 
rah 228. are ‘ violent vomiting with painful cramps, damp 
., Slammy sweats, cold and bloodless extremities, burn- 
ing heat at the stomach, a sudden deathlike counte- 
? The skin under the nails becomes incurvated, 
Rims of the hands and the soles of the feet be- 


sh _— and at last all pulsation totally ceases. 


2 3 agony, and require six people to hold them in their 
beds. From India the cholera has extended to Persia. 


[Foreign Quarterly Review.] 


A MARKET FOR COCOONS, 
The editor of the American Farmer is authorized to 


£ these cases, the patients are in dreadful | 
| and bring the flower to maturity: of this young lady 


To orn Country Cousins.—The whole masical | 


world is on a pilgrimage! The times of the chivalric 
king Arthur are retarning, and the minstrel with his 
thrilling harp wiil soon resume his wonted seat at the 
festive board, or strike his numbers, beneath the wide 
spreading elm, in-unison with ‘the light fantastic toe.’ 
«h, foe those happy days! Are we not right? 
not our military bands and vocalists ‘ migrated’ to the 
south? has not the south returned the compliment by 


Have 


despatching to our musical aid, whilst our birds are on 


the wing, its ‘WVational Band’ to beguile our pensive 
hours? . Then, most surely, the times of the minstrel 
ising are at hand! 

We learn that Mr. Hansen, Mrs. Ostinelli and Miss 
Cushman intend visiting, in the course of the following 
week, the neighboring towns, for the purpose of giving 
Concerts. We are pleased that it is so; for we are 
anxious that our country friends should share in our 
-enjoyments, and partake of those recreations in which 
we are wont to indulge in our nioments of leisure, 
which otherwise, perhaps, would be darkened by 
ennu?, that murceau of an editor’s life. This gifted 


con to aid them on their pilgrimage . 


brethren of the quill-and-scissurs in the towns above 
enumerated; but the fame of Miss Cushman is, as yet, 
in the bud, awaiting the genial glow of heat and the 
refreshing showers of summer to expand its blossoms 


they know nothing, and have everything to learn.— 
Miss Cushman made her debut, 


the Concert given by the ‘ Musical Professional So- 


say that any quantity of cocoons will be purchased | 


the ensuing season, by a gentleman who is preparing 
to erect a filature in Baltimore. From forty to fifiy 
cents a pound v illbe given for them, according to the 


quality. Particular care should be taken in killing | 


the crysalis that the fibre of the cocoons be not injured 
by héatand that all the crysalis be certainly killed. 
if the cocoons be put into a tin vessel, the cover closed 
perfectly, and the vessel be placed in a kettle of boil- 
ing water for half an hour, the crysalis will be all kill- 
ed, andthe cocoons receive no injury from too high 
heat, as the water will prevent the temperature rising 
above the boiling point. 

We have thought proper to give this notice, that 
those who have been deterred from raising silkworms 
by. the absence of a market for cocoons, might be in- 
duced te commence. At forty cents a pound, cocoons 
will be a very profitable article. One person, with a 
boy to assist during the last ten days, can attend to a 
hundred thousand worms ; which, if well attended to 

\ kept clean and well fed with white mulberry leaves, 
will produce 300 pounds of cocoons, which wiil bring 
at the mini.aum price $120 ; and if really first quali- 
ty, which they will be by proper attention, they will 
bring $150—and the time occupied wil! not be over six 
weeks. What more profitable employment can females 
pursue ? The gentleman will give notice in a future ad- 
wertisement of the place at which the cocaons wil! be 
parchased. In the mean time, the editor will take 
pleasur~ in giving all necessary information on the sub- 


wi 


‘sweet voice, Mrs. Ostinelli’s skill on the pianoforte, 
‘and Mr. Hansen’s wonderful execution on the violin, 


Flowers of Polite Literature.’ 
form, and is to be published semi-monthly at one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, by M Gardner & Co., [artford 
Conn. A piece of music, arranged for the pianoforte, 
is to accompany each number; that which accompa- 
nies the present number is by Braham, ‘the Anchor 
Weighed,’ it is a preity air, and if the selection of 
pieces fall not short of this specimen,then we will say, 
in behalf of the musical reader,in the editor’sown 
words—‘ though you may not reap *‘ golden honors,”’ 
yet you will merit “ golden opinions.’’ 


ject, Al} letters must be post paid. 


|i very neatly printed. 


ciety,’ tothe delight of the audience—what with her 


flute and tenor, we predict for our country friends a 
delightful feast. When they shall have arrived pay 
them a visit; and, if ye be not delighted, dubb us false 


soothsayers, and we will submit to the epithet with all 
due humiliation. 


Mushrooms coal not spring up, after a shower, 
more suddenly than do the periodicals of our country— 
not that we would compare them to mushrooms; no, 
heaven forbid! saving the comparison we mean nothing 
disrespectful to our honest brethren: some few of our 
publications might more properly be likened titto toad- 
stools; for, like them, they are of no manner of use; 


and like them they too often prove a deadly poison to | Senate, and two thirds of the House of Representatives of 


the unsuspecting dupes who handle them.’ But not of 
this class of periodicals is the print before us, of which 
we would now speak—it carries upon.its front the 
cognomen its contents entitle it tu:—* The Boguet 


It is in the quarto 


The paper is 


_ Accounts of steamboat accidents are as ‘thick as 
blackberries.’ An excursion in the air some few miles 
from a steamboat boiler, is quite a fashionable pas- 
time. Sometimes steaniboats are made to run at-each 
other, for the amusement of the passengers, when the 
boiler cannot be conveniently burst. The Israndywine 
was, on the Ist inst. blown up, on her passage up the 
Mississippi river, which, report says, caused the death 
of 30 persons The blowing up of the General Jack- 
son recently, on the Hudson river, was, it is said,caused 
by the most culpable neglect. We understand that 
the steamboat Orleans, in descending the Mississippi, 
came in contact with the Hudson, in the night, as she 
was ascending about twenty miles above New Orleans, 
both the vessels are said to have been seriously injur- 
ed. The Coosa, the Missouri, the Waterloo, the 
Gleaner, the Home, the Washington, and the Philadel- 
phia, have within a short time been wholly or partially 
destroyed. To these the western mail of Tuesday adds 
the Sylph, which on Saturday, the 4th inst. was run 
down in the river Ohio, by the steamboat Charleston, 
and totally lost. It appears to us that if steamboat 


trio intend entertaining, we believe, in the couse of 
the tour, the good people of Dedham, Providence, Sa- 
lem, Lowell, Worcester, Andover, Newbury port, Ports- 
mouth, and, probably, Portland; and we thus give 
timely notice to. the corps editorial, that they may 
be on their watch-towers on the look out to greet 
these minstrels on their arrival with hearty welcome 
and good cheer, and on their departure light the bea- 


We-dare say the fame of Mr. Hansen and of the ac- 
complished Mrs. Ostinelli has, ere this, reached our 


a few nights since, ab 


proprietors are not more cautious, travelling by steam 
will soon be-out of fashion. 


On ‘Thursday, a dog, supposed to be mad, was kill- 
ed, in front of our office, by some persons supposed 
to be sane. We cannot vouch for the truth of these 
suppositions; all that we know about it is that the dog 
is dead; and if ever symptoms of hydrophobia passed 
over the usual serenity of his benignant countenance 
there can be ne doubt of the justice of his fate and of 
the humanity of his murderer. Dogs should always 
be killed whilst in the full enjoyment of instinct that 
there may be no danger of their abusing it! Surely 
man is a reasonable being; hereafter it wil! be an act 
of christian charity on his part to dash his neighbor’s 
brains out, and thus save him from the danger of being 
bitten by mad dogs! Alas, poor Tray! He was-a faith- 
ful creature! Sic transit gloria mundi! 


The Philadelphians were all on tiptee when the Sos- 
j ton ‘ City Guards’ made their grand entre into their 
right-angled city. It is sa d that on ro occasion, since 
the visit of Lafayette, has there been called out such a 
number of citizens By special invitation they attend- 
ed Mr Swaim’s baths, which we think must have been 
very refreshing to the citizen so'dier after a march un- 
der a scorching sun and through dusty streets. Their 
reception and entertainment has been highly satisfac- 
tory to them. 
The Guards arrived at Providence on Thursday, in 


the ‘Bteamboat President. ‘They will probably return 
to the city this afternoon. 


Both branches of the Legislature were on Thursday pro- 
rogued by the Governor, after a session of thirty days, in 
course of which seventy-three acts were passed, and a 
proposition adopted for a constitutional amendment for a 
small reduction of the members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, which last, if passed by a majority of the 


the next year, and afterwards ratified by a majority of the 
people, wili go into practice. ‘Ihe session has been pro- 
t:acted much beyond the nsual length of the summer 


:|| sions, in consequence of the discussions to which these 


amendments have givenrise. {n future, the political year 
wil! commence on the first Wednesday in Jan. and a new 


, | election for the next year will take place in November 


next.—Cent.—Cost of this session upwards of $32,000. 


‘ The Moorish Bride,’—is the title of a new play 
by the lady of professor Hentz, for which she has re- 
ceived the premium of six hundred dollars, offered in 
Philadelphia for the best written tragedy. 


It is supposed that 12,600 dollars have been collect~ 
ed in this city for the sufferers in Fayetteville. $72, 


have been forwarded from Charlestown. 
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“BOSTON MASONIC MIBKOR- 


Sats 
[From ‘the. New gland Review. 


of and of bliss—- 


‘Gi 


She was a heautiful gil, when ‘inde saw her. 

She was standing up-at® the side of her lover at 
marriage altar. 
ever and anon as the ceremony proceeded, a faint 
tinge of crimson crossed her beautiful cheek like 
the reflection of a sunset cloud upon the clear wa- 
ters of a quiet lake. Her lover, ashe clasped her 
delicate hand within his own, gazed on her for a 
moment with unmingled admiration, and the 
warm and eloquent blood played upon his cheek, 
shadowing at intervals his manly forehead and 
“melting into beauty on his Np.’ 

“He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form, 

‘With his feelings yet noble, his spirit yet warm— 

An Eagle to shelter the dove with his wing, 

' Aa Sieg where the light twining tendrils might cling.’ 
Andthey gave themselves toonme another; and], 
every heart blessed them as they went their way | 
‘rejoicing in their love. 3 

Years passed on, and again J] saw those lovers. 

They were seated together where the light of a 
summer sunset stole through the half closed and 
crimson curtains, lending a richer tint to the deli- 


‘cate carpeting, and the exquisite embellishments of |; 


the rich and gorgeous spartment. Time had 
slightly changed them in outward appearance. 
The girlish buoyancy of the young wife had in- 
‘deed given place to the grace of perfected wo- 
manhood, and her lip was somewhat paler, and a 
faint line of care was slightly perceptible upon 
her beautiful brow. Her husban«’s brow too was 


‘wnarked somewnat more deeply than his years}; 


might warrant—anxiety, ambition, and pride had 
gone over it, and Jeft their traces upon it—a sil- 


ver hue was mingling with the darkness of his/| 


Wair which become thinned around his temples al- 
“tnost to baldness. He was reclining on’ the splen- 
“did ottoman with his face half hidden by his hand, 
as if be feared that the deep and troubled thoughts 
_which oppressed him were visible upon his fea- 
“tures. 
© Edward, yon are ill to-night’—said his wife in 
a low, sweef, and half—inguiring voice, as she) 
ber hand wpon. his own. 
The husband roused himself from his attitude 
slowly, and a slight frown knit his brow. ~< 1 am): 


not ilk,’ he said somewhat abruptly, and he folded) 
his“arms upon bis bosom, as if he wished no inter-|. 


“fuption of his evidently bitter thoughts. 
Indifference from those we love is terrible to the 
“sensitive bdsom. It is as if the sun of heaven re- 
‘fased’ his wonted cheerfulness, and glared down) 
‘upon us with a cold, dim and forbidden glance. 


“His dreadful to feel that the only being of our|’. 


“Tove refiised to ask our sympathy —that he broods 
_over feelings which he scorns, or fears to reveal—-|. 
“dreadful to watch the convulsing features and the 
gloomy brow--the indefinable shadows of hidden 
» émotion--the involuntary signs of a sorrow in 
owhitly we are forbidden to participate, and whose 
“character we cannot know. 
The wife ¢ssayed once more. ‘ Fidward,’ she 
said slowly, soildly.and affectionately, ‘the time 
been, when! you wete willing ito: confide your 


secret joys and sorrows to.-one,,.who has never, 


trust, betrayed your confidence. Why then, my 


f 


his only reply... eepeugint 
‘| from each other; The husband sat gloomy and 


She was slightly pale—yet |, 


‘|: the grave of a dishonored traitor ! 


husband dearer than life itself.’ 


dear Edward; j is: this crue} reserve. You 
yet refuse totell me the cause,” 

Something.of, returning tenderness softened for 
instant the cold severity of the husbend’s fea- 


wlone in the camp cell of a dungeon. He had fol- 
lowed Ambition as hia God, and had fallen in his 
high career. He had mingled: with men whom 
‘his heart loathed--he had songht out-the fierce 
and wronged spirits of his land, and had breathed 
into them the madness of revenge. He had 

drawn his sword against his country—-he had fan- 
ned rebellion to.a flame,which had been quenched 
‘in human blood. He had fallen--miserably  fal- 
tent ag shed been doomed to die the death of a 


It was ‘his last night of life. Tie morrow “was 
‘the day appointed for his execution. He saw the 
san sink behind the green hills of the West, as he 
\sat by the dim grate of his dungeon, with a feel- 
pine of unutterable horror. He felt that it was the 
ilast sun that would set to him. It would cast. its 
next level and sunset rays upon his. grave--upon 


The door of his dungeon opened,. “and a hight 
form entered and threw herself into bis arms. 
|The softened light of sunset fell upon the pale 
brow and wasted cheek of ‘his once beautiful 
wife. 

Edward--my dear Edward, said, have 
‘come tosave you. Ihave reaehed you, after a 
thousand difficulties, and I thank God that my 
is nearly accomplished.” 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart of man- 
hood, and as the husband pressed his pale wife to 
his bosom a tear trembled onhis eyelash. ‘1 
have not deserved this kindness,’ he murmured in 
‘the choked tones of convulsive agony. 

* Edward,’ said his wife in an earnest, but faint 
‘and low voice, which indicated extreme and fear- 
‘fal debility, ‘we have not a moment to lose. By 
an exchange of garments you will be ena- 
bled to pass unnoticed. Haste, or we may be too 
late. Fear nothing for me, ama woman, and 
bss will not injure me for my efforts in behalf of 


| ‘ But. Margaret,’ said the husband, * you look 
sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air of this 
‘dreadful cell. 

‘Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,’ 
‘said the devoted woman. ‘f can endure every 
‘thing for your sake. Haste, Hdward—haste, and|| 
‘all will be well,’--and she aided with a trembling 


hand to disguise the proud form of her husband in 
'a female garb. | 


«farewell my love, my preserver’ "—whispered | 
‘the hasband in the ear of his disguised wife, as’ 
the officer, sternly reminded the supposed lady]! 
that the time allotted for her visit had expired. 
‘ Farewell—we shall meet again, responded his 
wife; and the husband passed out unsuspected, 


and escaped the enemies of his life. 
! They did meet again; that wife and husband; 


but only asthe dead may meet in the eet 
communings of another world. | Affection had 
bore up her exhausted spirit, until the last great | 
“purpose of her exertions. was accomplished in the 
\safety of her busband, and when the bell-tolled on || 
morrow, and the prisoner's cell was opened, 
ithe guards found wrapped in the habiliments. of 
their destined victim, the pale but. still beautiful | 


corpse of the devoted Wire. 


traitor. 


_ [From the New Montbly Magazine:] 
THE HAUNTED, © 


Who treads alone “~ 

Wiiose lights are fled, 


Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he — 


Seest thou yon grey gleaming hall: 

Where the deep elm shadows fall ?. 

Voices that have left the earth 
Long ago 

Still are murmuring round its hoattts, 
Soft and low; 


‘Ever there: yet one alone 
Hath the gift to hear their tone. 


‘Guests come thither and depart , 
Free of step and light of heart; Spies 
Children with sweet visions blessed, ** 
In the haunted chambers rest; 
One alone unslumbering’ 
When the night hath sealed all eyes, ' 
One quick heart and watchful ear,” 
Listening for those whispers « clear. 
Seest thou where the flowers 
O’er yon low porch hang in showers ? 
Startling faces of the dead, % 
Pale yet sweet, 
One lone woman’s entering tread» 
There still meet! 


‘Some with young smooth foreheads fair, 


Faintly shining through bright hair; “9 
‘Some with reverend Iocks of snow— ae 


All, all buried Jong ago! 


All, from under deep sea-waves, 

Or the flowers of foreign graves, © 

Or the old and bannered aisle, 

Where their high tombs gleam the while, 
Rising, wandering, floating by, * 
Suddenly and silently, 

Through their earthly home and: place, 

But amidst another race. 


Wherefore unto one alone 
Are those sounds and visions known ? 
Wherefore hath that spell of power, 
Dark and dread, 
On her soul a baleful duwer, 
Thus been shed? 
Ch! in those deep-seeing eyes 
Nostrange gift of mystery lies! 
She is lone where once shé moved , 
Fair, and happy, and beloved! 
Sunny sm les were glancing round her, 
Tendrils of kind hearts had bound her: 
Now those silver cords are broken, 
Those bright looks have left no token, 
Not ane trace on all the earth. 
Save the memory of her mirth. — 
She is lone and lingering now, 
Dreams have gathered o’er ber brow, 
Midst gay song and children’s play, 
She is dwelling far away; 
Seeing what none else may see— 
Haunted still ber place must be! 


EPIGRAM. 
Why should all girls, a wit exclaimed, — 
Surprising farmers be? 
Lecause they ’re-always 
_ The art of husband-ry. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMIOR OF BOLIVAR. 

Don Simon Bolivar was born in the city of Car- 
racas, in the year 1785, of Don Juan Vincente 
Bolivar, and Donna Conception Palacio. ‘The no- 
ble origin of the family of Bolivar is authentica- 
ted in the history of Oviedo, and Banos, as one of 
the most illustrious in Venezuela, and by the cir- 
camstance of one of the ancestors of Bolivar be- 
ing chosen in the year 1539, to represent the Pro- 
vince as Procurador-General at the Court of Ma- 
drid. Bolivar was very young when death de- 
prived him of his father and mother. Don Felic- 
iano Palacio, his maternal uncle, was intrusted 
with the guardianship of the orphan, and with the 
administration of an immense fortune which his 
parents had bequeathed to him. ‘Tenderly be- 
loved by his uncle, young Bolivar received from 
his paternal care the best education America could 
then afford to a chiid of his rank. The first years 


of his life were devoted to the elements of: 


the mathematical sciences, to history, geography, 
and the humanities. Hisearly studies were not 
marked by any striking progress, except in histo- 
ty, which appeared to absorb all his attention. It!) 
Wass ifiewever, neither: from want of energy, nor 
fron a love of the amusements of his age, that 
young Bolivar neglected the study of literature 
and the fine arts. On the contrary he was indif- 
ferent to-all the sports and pleasures of childhood, 
and constantly absorbed in reflection; he exhibi- 
ted a maturity, the grave and melancholy cast of 
ich was singularly contrasted with his yoathful 
‘IT know not what is the reason,’ 
Mais uncle, one day, ‘ butthat child is not 
ys it seems as if the air of his uative country 
was too heavy for him, and oppressed his soul :’— 
prophetic words, which revealed that loftiness of 
spirit, and that innate love of liberty, which al- 
ready agitated the childhood of Bolivar, and 
promised ithe world one of the most il!ustzious de- 
fenders of the independence of nations ! 

Bolivar soon obtained from the Spanish govern- 
ment the permission so rarely granted, to proceed 
to Europe for the completion of his studies. A 
young Spanish lady of noble birth and extraordin- 
ary beauty, madea deep impression upon that 
heart which had hitherto beat for glory and liber- 
ty; she was the daughter of the Marquis d’Ustar- 


is, a countryman of Bolivar, and a brother of the! 


Marquis del ‘Toro. Bolivar loved her to idolatry; 


he obtained her hand, and hastened to enjoy his | 
But, alas! a blow) 


happiness in his native land. 


as sudden as terrible awaited bim—a fever of a) 
few davs swept off the friend and companion to, 


whom he hoped to consecrate his whole life. 


of the most pure and ardent passion, such a loss is 
overwhelming. Bolivar was stunned, heart-brok- 
en, but his courage did not forsake him; the 
love of his country took entire possession of a 
heart closed against all other attachments; and 
that passion ‘for liberty. which he seémed to in- 
herit from nature, acquired new force and activ- 
ity from his private calamity. He set out.a sec- 
ond time for Europe, and visited successively 
Spain, France, Italy, England, and a great part 
Germany, During his residence at Paris, he was 
particularly assidions in his endeavours to ac- 
quire all the knowledge requisite for the warrior 
aud the statesman; he formed connexions useful 


| in the prosecution ef his inquiries; he be-| 
|\came the-friend of Humboldt and of Bompjand 


To|| 
a young man of twenty two, ander the influence | 


|from whom he imbibed profound and enlightened 
views on political economy and internal adminis- 
tration. He also acquired a decided taste for the 
study of languages and history, and 
modern. Active, temperate, frugal, devoting the 
night-to labor, whenever a part of the day had 
-been passed in pleasure, the saviour of America 
‘silently formed himself for the awful work of the 
\destruction of Spanish’ power in América. ‘The 
‘coronation of Napolean Buonaparte, as Em- 
peror of France, at which Bolivar was present, 
appeared to him to threaten an approaching revo- 
lution in the political affairs of Kurope, the con- 
sequences: of -which must necessarily extend to. 
America.. Under the influence of this vague pre- 
sentiment, he set out for Spain, when having 
learnt, at Bordeaux, that General Miranda was in 
the United States, forming an expedition for the 
deliverance of his country from the Spanish yoke, 
‘he hastened to share the perils of the glorious en- 
terprize, and to place himself under the banners 
of the independent chief. He arrived too late; 
‘the expedition had sailed when he reached the 
‘United States, and, ina few days, he heard that 
‘it had failed in its attempt. 
‘al object of his voyage to the United States had 
| escaped the inquisitorial eye of the Spanish po- 
lice, he was at liberty to return to South America. 
This he accordingly did, just at the moment when 
the successes of Madrid and Bayonne, the abdi-| 
cation of Ferdinand and of Charles, and the Gc- 
cupation of the Peninsula by French troops, occa- 
sioned the first interruptions of the customary re- 
lations between thé metropolis of Spain and her 
colonies, and caused the general insurrection of 
the New World. General Miranda made a new 
attempt, which failed. Bolivar served under him, 
Miranda was treacherously seized, and died ii 
the prisons of Cadiz. From that period Bolivar 
became the chief warrior of his country, to the 
‘service of which he gave the whole of his im- 
mense wealth. We have not space to follow him 
through all his military exploits.--His career, 
however, was most brilliant. His successes anni- 
hiliated the power of Spain. As Dictator, some 
inconsistencies might be laid to his charge, but his 
ambition was always, governed by a sincere love 
of his country. —[ Falmouth Cornubian. ] * 


{From the Charleston 8. C. Patriot.] 
POWER OF INTELLECT. 


_ An octogenarian nobleman, having invited 
Lord Shaftesbury and another friend to dine with 
him, took occasion immediately on.the removal of 
‘the cloth, to say that-his object in asking them to 
dine was that he might obtain their opinion as to 
‘the propriety of marrying his housekeeper. Oh ! 
my Lord said Shaftesbury, you may as well not 
keep us in supense, we see you are married, pray 
present us to her ladyship.— Weil replied the no- 
ble host, fam indeed married, but | wished be- 
fore informing -you of it, to hear your opinion. 


Qn retiring, Lord Shaftesbury was asked by his| 


companion how he could have divined as he’did 
that their entertainer was married. ‘ Because,’ 
was the sagacious reply, ‘no man who had not al- 
ready committed such a folly would have asked 


As, however th@™e-| 


advice concerning it.’ ‘The gecond illustration. 


was from the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, and 


,|| related to the famous Turenne and his great com- 


peer Conde, then in the Spanish army, and were 
in faee of each other, the Spanish strongly en- 
trenched. Ona given day Turenne gave out to 
his council of officers, that on the next day, at 
one o’clock, he would attack the Spanish camp at 
a ‘given point, which was the strongest of the line. 
An officer, expressing his surprise at the hour and 
point of attack designated, was thus answered by 
Turenne; “It.is true, another part of the camp is 
weaker, but the command of that point is confid- 
ed to Conde who never sleeps, whereas the streng- 
est point is commanded by the spanish ‘General 
who will, atthe hour named, be taking his nap. 
When our attack is made an officer will -be des— 


patched to arouse him. He, relying on the 
strength of his position will not. believe the ac- 


count, or think it only a feigned attack, and will 
send for further information; by the time that 
reaches him, we shall have carried the defences.’ 
The event fulfilled in every particular this caleu- 
lation of a master mind. The last illustration 
was from our own history, and from one of its 
great names, Judge Chase. This eminent indi- 
vidual presiding at Baltimore at a trial of some 
rioters, at the close of the proceedings ina very 
crowded court, directed the Constables to convey 
the prisoners to jail. ‘The Constables, appalled by 
the aspect of the assembled multitude, after some 
hesitation, told the Judge it was more than their 
lives were worth to execute his order. Judge 
Chase immediately sprung fromthe bench, direct- 
ed the Clerk to enter Samuel Chase as constable. 
and then approaching the prisoners bid them fol- 
low him ordering the crowd to make way fortheir ~ 
constable—and conducted them, without opposi- 
tion or difficulty, through the mass of astonished 
citizens to their place of confinement. In all 
these cases, superiority and success were founded 
upon the close observation and study of the hu- 
man mind, and of the causes which affect or con- 
trol its operations. 


SUBSTANTIAL APPARITION. 

The celebrated historian, De Thou, tells the sto- 
ry of his experience in apparitions, nearly as fol- 
lows: He was statled from a sound sleep, in the 
dead of the night, by an extraordinary weight up- 
on his feet. The moon was shining into the win- 
dow, and he distinctly perceived a tall person, 
with a very ghastly countenance, standing by his 
bed side. He at first thought he was dreaming, 
but by a process of reasoning, soon became satisfi- 
ed that he was awake. He summoned up resolu- 
tion to inquire, in God’s name, what it was. ‘I 
am the Queen of Heaven’ was the reply, in a hol- 
low voice which would have unstrung the nerves 
of many a stronger man than De Thou. He 
however sprang from his bed, and seized the fig- 
ure with great violence. ‘Two heavy blows upon 
his head soon convinced him that he had hold of 
no inconsiderable piece of flesh and blood. Lights 
were brought, and he was discovered witha fe- 
male lunatic, who had escaped from her keepers, 
in his arms. 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


A servant was despatched a few days ago to ap- 
prize-a surgeon who had attended his master, that 
the poor man expired in the course ofthe day. The 
servant meeting the surgeon, delivered his doleful 
message thus:—‘ Please, sir, my master’s -compli~ 


ments, and he’s dead.’ 
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A 


for lnvigorating, and Prolonging Life; or the 
Oracle. Containing Peptic 


Out Agreeable and Effectual Methods to Prevent and 

. Relieve Indigestion, and to Regulate and Strengthen the 
Action. of the Stomach and Bowels.. By Kitch- 
iner, M. D, Author of Oracle and Elouse- 
“Keeper's Manual, &e. From the sixth London || 

Editon, Revised and by T. 8. Barrett, Li- 
eentiate in Medicine ‘and Surgery, Fellow of the 

New-York Medical, and Philosophical Society ee. Ke. 

New-York: Published by J. &. J. Harper, $2, Cliff 

street.’ 
We have perused, with pleasure, the, above’ quoted, 
queer work, and do not hesitate for ‘one moment to re- 
commend it to our friends as a valuable acquisition to their 
medial libraries; but, atthe same time, if we may heper- 
to express our epinion,, we would. say that’ we 
“think the book might be more condensed and many very 
trivial things expunged, therefrom. We are inclined to 
‘think that if a man were to follow aj! the directions giv- 
en, for prolonging life, he might accomplish his end and 

_ live, as the Spaniards wish all friende, * ‘a thousand years; 
“bat then this desirable acme must be brought about by 
years of abstinence, and self-denial of every thing the 
palate may crave, that is nice or delicious; a man must 
‘eonfine hinself to old mutton, roast-beef, and ‘stale biead 
one day, and on the next to stale biead, roast-beef, and 
ofd mutten—he must not drink all water, because it may 
produce grave! and a train of diseases; nor all wine,- be- 
cause it is ‘ twiee spoiled before drinking,’ and may be 
the cause of this, that, and the other; but he may drink, 
moderately, of each, mixing them as accasion muy, re- 
quite ;—but above all things the valetadinary must refrain 
from brandy that poison of the mind and body. In’ fact 
we think the whole work might be sanimed up-in this one 
paragraph, the very essence of our living in a healthy and 
agreeable condition—for the advice we neth- 
ig 

Keep the body gently open—go to bed early rise early 
and walk before breakfast—eat nothing but that which 
agrees with the stomach—keep the head clear, the body 
clean, and the feet warm—take plenty of exercise —sleep 
on straw, and with your window open,regulating it by 
the weather—refrain from all eat: nothing 
heating. 

Bat as people judge of the worth of a book by its size, 
the author has very knowingly and kindly interspersed his 
book with niany useful hints and entertaining anecdotes, 
to make it sell well, and, at the same time, give to the]: 
-purchaser‘his * money’s worth’ of knowledge.—W e think, 


the book weil worthy of patronage, and we would, if our || 


‘dimits permitted, give sundry amusing extracts, but that 
not being available, the reader, the swimming reader, is 
referred daring this abominable bot season to the following 
fooling article by the American editor of the work, on 

BATHING. 

‘Perhaps it will not be improper for the American ed- 
itor te introduce ip thia place a few remarks on bathing, 
agan jmportant part of the * Art of Invigorating and 
Prolenging Life.’ This, indeed, seems to be the more 
necessary as our ingenious author has said so little on the 
subject. Bathing, it is generally known, was a practice in 

frequent use by the ancients asa means of preserving 

health and prolonging life; and though they could less 
easily dispense with the bath on account of the frequen- 
cy of their athletic exercises, &c., yet in our days it 
would be better if the use of baths were more general 
and more frequent. Considered as a spesies of universal 
domestic remedy, as one which foims the basis of clean- 
liness, bathing, in its different forms, may be pronounc- 
edone of the most extensive and beneficial restorers of 
health and vigour. Bat the wfility of bathing depends 
much on a clear and aecurate knowledge of the proper-. 
divs and effects of the different Haths, and slso on their 


recepts, Poining 


make use of them. It will be necessary ; therefore, to no- 


|| tice the two principal classes, viz: ed cold and the warm || 


} The-valetadivary ehou!d consider, that the effects of 
bathing are not the same in every condition of the system, 
-but that they derive their character: more from the vary- 
ing cireunstances of these who use them than from any 
intrinsic properties’ which they possess... Heat and cold 
Are neither strengthening:nor debilitating in themselves, 
become so merely.in consequence of certain states of 
the body, atthe time of their application The, same ap- 
plication which in a streng person produces increase of 
|strength, may. tend immediately to debilitata the feeble; 
and that which is a stimulant when used with modera- 
tien, becomes rapidly destructive to vital power in an 
over-dose 
I beg leave to state, that the sifieniey of the temper- 
ature in the human body is sustained entirely by . the vital | 
powers, and the process appears to be cartied on with the | 
east expenditure of force when the atmospheric air indi- 
cates 60 degiees. Bwety material deviation. from this 
point, whether by increase or diminution of temperature, 
-if long continued, draws equally upon the vital power, 
praduees relaxation proportioned to the extent and da- 
ration of the cause; so that, in this sense, both heat and 
-cold are direetly cebilitating powers to the human eonsti- 
tution. These facts pyoyve that neither the cold nor the 
warm bath should ever be had recourse to by those who 
are in ill health gwithout. the advice ef some considerate 
and able professional man. 
Of cold Bathing.- ‘The sensible properties of the cold 
bath in general consist in its power of contracting the sol- 
id parts of the body, which contraction is followed by a 
*4 general reaction, indicated by a salutary glow of the 
‘whole surface. Any part of the body whieh is exposed 
to the sudden contact, of cold water experiences at the 
same time a degree of tension and contraction, and be- 
comes narrower and smaller, Not only the larger blood- 
vessels, but also the small capillary tobes, areliable to this 
contraction and subsequent relaxation. Application of 
cold, when made to suitable habitsand proper states of 
constitution, is obyiously attended with an immediate 
tonic effect, from the general glow which takes place 
through the whole bedy,.and the accompanying feeling of 
renewed strength, which indicate an increase of action of | 
a salutary nature in all the vessele of the systeas; and this 
increused vigour of action is a test to the propriety of the | 
application of cold, and explains the manner in which it 
ie beneficial. It shows that the nerves, blood-veszels, 
‘and all the organsof the body are excited toa more 
healthy and energetic performance of their functions; and 
when this reaction does not take place, the failure is a 
‘sufficient proof of sucha weakness or other state of the 
body existing, as precludes the further use of the cold 
bath. 
Cold bathing is of the greatest service m all disorders 
originating in or connected with simple weakness and re- 
laxation; that is, in debility unaccompanied with any dis- 
|| ease of structure, Or positive injury in an important or- 
gan. In the scrofulous complaints and general weakness 
ef children, in the debility and langaor following fever, in- 
tense study, sedentary occupations, grief, or debauchery, 
it is often employed with the best effects; since the de- 
bility in these cases directly arises, for the most part, from 
unhealthy habits, depressing passions, or the long continu- 
ance of feverish action. In these casoe, the centious ap- 
plication of coid proves bracing end salutary; but in case 
of positive injury to the structare of some important or- 
gan, the employment of cold is always improper; it is 
too great a shock to the system and the part diseased, 
and the patient isthen benefited only by the vse of warm 
bathing. Yndeed, in complaints which call for the use of 
the cold bath, it is generally an excellent practice for the 
patient to commence with tepid bathing at about $0 or 93 
degrees, which he may resort to three or four times for 
the first week or two, and then try the cold bath. This 


rule should always be observed in ecses where the weak- 


ness of the patient is is. extreme, or where the ‘debility hap 
Ww ‘hatever may be the complaint for which it is resorted 
to, every cold bath applied to. the’ whole body onght..to 
be of short duration, since all the advantage depends. up- 
on the first impression. which is made on the skin apd 
nerves, The, bead should be always first either by. 
immersion or by pouring water upyn it. The im 


ought always to be sndden. not only, because it is less Lg 
than when we enter the water slowly and timoro: 


but likewise because the eflect of the first i impression. 3s 
uniform over the whole body, and the blood jn this man- 
ner is not propelled from the lower to the upper extrem)- 
ties. The shower bath possesges great advantages, as it 
pours the water suddenly upon the whole body, and.thns 
in the most effectual manner fulfils the rules just specified. 
Gentle exercise ought to precede the cold bath,to pro- 
duce some reaction of the vascular system on coming out 
of it; for neither complete rest nor violent exercise are 
proper previous to the use of this remedy. The morging 
or forenoon is the most proper time for cold bathing; and 
while in the water the bather should not remain inactive, 
but move about, in order te promote the circulation of the 
blood from the centre of the body tothe extremities. Af- 
ter immersion, the whole body ought to be wiped quickly 
with a dry and rough towel, and: moderate exercise in the 
open airis proper and indeee necessary. 

The cold bath is altogether improper in ‘the following 
cases, viz. in general! plethora, or full habit of body, and 
in the febrile disposition whieh attends its i -active 
hemorrhages; orifluxes of blood, that is, b nd- 
ec with a quick, hard, and fall pulee, ee 
an inflammatory tendeney; in every kind of acute inflam- 
mation; in diseases of the breast, difficult breathing, and 
short and dry cough; in gouty.and rheumatic paroxyl 


in most,.diseases of the skin; state of pregnancy: in 


palsy; in.indigestion it is also bartfal, at least dn the com. js 
mencement of the treatment: and whenever it’ occash 
chills, loss of appetite, languor, pain in the breast or ba 
els, or violent headaches, ought in such cases to bel 
tinued. ‘Lhese unpleasant sensations are the surest f , 
that the actual state of the patient’s habit is 1 * 
the shock; and that either the reaction of the heart and 
arteries is too weak to overcome the cold pressure on the 
surface, or that the determination of blood to the head, Or 
some other vital part, is rapidly increased. 

In general, the best method of cold bathing is it the 
sea or ariser; but there are not a few instances where 
the shower bath merits a decided preference, and this is 
especially the ease where there is a determination to the 
head. Although the shower bath does not cover the sur- 
face of the body so universally as the usual cold baths, . 
yet this cireumstance is rather favourable than otherwise, 
for those parts which the water has not touched feel the 
impression by sympathy, as invch as those in actual con- 
tact with it.. Every drop of water becomes a partial cold 
bath in miniature; and thus a stronger impression is made 
than by any other mode of bathing. I vig 

The shower bath for the following reasons, possesses 
advantages superior tu all others: —1. The sudden con- 
tact of the water, which in the common bath is only mo- 
inentary, may here be prolonged, repeated, and modified — 
at pleasure. 2. The head and breast, whichare exposed 
to some inconvenience and danger in the common bath, 
are here effectually secured ly receiving the firet shock of 
the water; the blood is consequently impelled to the lower 
parts of the body, and the bather feels no obstruction in 
breathing, or undulations of blood to the head. 3. The 
heavy pressure on the body, oceasioned by the weight of 
the water, ahd the free circulation of the blood in the 
parts touched by it being for some time at least interrept-— 
ed, is an-nnfavoarable circumstance in certain cases, The 
shower bath, on the contrary, descends in single dropa, 
which are at once more stimulating and pleasant than the 
immersion into cold water, and it can be more readily 
procured and more easily modified and adopted to the cir- 
camstances of the patient. 

A proper and convenient apparatus for giving the show - 


| 
Pigs 
| 
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-et bath muy be made by any tinman; bat where a saving 
of expense is an object, may be easily supplied by the 
following easy expedient:—Fill a common watering-pot 
with cold water; Tet the patient sit down undressed upon 
a stool, which may be placed in a large ‘tub, and tat the 
hair if not cut short be spread over the shoulder as loosely 
as possible then pour the water from the pot over the 
‘patient’s head, face, neck, and shoulders, and all parts of 
the body down to the feet, till the whole has been thor- 
oughly bathed; fet him next be rubbed dry and take gen- 
‘tle exercise, as has been already recommended, till the 
sensation of cold be succeeded by a gentle glow over the 
whole of his body. 

“When this kind of bat is first resorted to, it may be 
‘used gently, and with water having some degree of 
-warmth, so as not to make the shock too great; but as 
the patient becomes acenstomed to it, the degree of cold 
“fay be increased, and the water may he alowed to fall 

from a greater height, so as to make the shower heav- 

‘ier. 

“The external use of cold water is often of singular ben- |, 
efit i in the commencement of fevers, in sprains, old swell- 
sings, and rigidity of particular parts; in which cases it 

. may be applied direct'y to the effected parts, and its em- 
ployments continued for almost any length of time. 

T have known some delicate penple to derive great ad- | 
vantage from daily washiog the surface of the body with 
“a sponge previously immersed in sea water or cold water. 
“To rab the skin till it glows, with a coirse towel wrang 
out Be, forrnd a modification of the cold 
Bath tothe case of 

Before quit! Twill minke fewremarks 
the inipropriety of plunging into the cold bath, af- |, 
abe body has:been greatly heated by exercise. Tt may 
the ‘early stages oof exercise, 
has dissipated the henit, and fa- 
ted thetiving power, gener- |) 
Fall useful; on the contrary is more 
: Bangerous than for a person to co into the cold bath after || 
exercise has produced great perspiration, and terminated 
“in Janguor and fatigue. The reason of this is safficiently 
“obvi wus. In the first case, the exercise is short of fatizne 


_being just sufficient to pro duce an increased action of the 


_vagcular aystem, with so:me increase of heat, and thus se- 
care a foree of reaction under the shock whieh otherwise 
_mnight not always take place. In the s:cond instance, 
where the person waits till he is perfeeily cooled, and 
—gome degree of languor follows as a necessary conse- 
: _gnence, the heat is not only sinking rapidy, but the sys- 


tem parts more eas! ily with the portion th:t remains, and 


en plunging into cold water, a sadden chilness is fe!t, 
which 3 is hoth alarining and extremely davgerous, Hence, 
if an individu: al were conipelled to go into cold water af- 
Aer very active exercise, he had better go in when hot 

when cooling aficr having been heated, 


it. isgenerally proper to takea moderate degree of ployed as an introduction to the use of the cold bath, 
exercise after bathing; bat the invalid should beware of he practice of pouring cold water upon the head 


~ prolonging the walk or the tide so far as to induce any 
rdngren of sensible perspiration or of lassitude, 

» Uf in consequence of going into the bath in an improp- 
er state of health, or of remaining ioo long in the water, 
the perception of cold nud the convalsivesh'vering should 
continue so long as te become painful or warming, the 
. person ought without delay to be pat into 4 warm bed, and 
a bladder filled with hot water should be apolied to the 
pit of the stomach, ‘ihis last-mentioned expedient is the 

“most effectaal method of restoring warmth to the living 
body in all cases w here, from chance or necesity, it has 


been long exposed to intense cold.  Indeperdently of 


these circumstances, the practice of going toyed after 
bathing is always to be reprobated. — 

The frequency of bathing must be in a great measure 

. regulated by the strensth of the constitution. .Its gener-. 

erally considered su Tieient for those in health to bathe on, 

alternate days. Indeed daily bathing is found to de pro- 


ductive of lassitade, accor. panied with manifest wasting 


ceived, these syriptoms, on discontinding ‘the bath, wilt! the shim, im-greew-sickness; in slight.cases of palsy, in St. 
disappear, and be by and danee, and other spasmodic and convulsive affee- 
vigor, : tions, when the cold bath might prove too violent; in 

Cold bathing ia is upon to be asa intestinal obstractions, and other complaints, 
remedy maéh more Adapted to the early than’ to the more of the bowels that seems to depend on an irregalar or 
advanced periods of life  “Wiapse who “have been accus-} diminished action of any part of the alimentary canal, 


tomed from infancy to the use of the cold bath may per ror in ease of debility attending with nervous irritation. 


haps, persevere in it during the whole course of life with | In all cases in which the constitution is injured, and a 
safety, and perhups with advantage. But persons after a) general state of debility induced, either by mercury, pre- 
certain age ought to be very cautions how they commence | ‘vious illness, intemperance, Jate hours, irregularity in diet 
the practice of plunging into cold water. Uf they find ‘or exercig, warm bathing is found to produce considera- 
that their constitutions are ineapable of that reaction ble advantage when pursued under proper restrictions4and 
‘which gives rise to a glowing warmth on the surface of the [aeonatieend in such instances, it is continued for a consid- 
body, they should: no means” persist. in the. jerable time with great benefit; at other times it is proper- 
‘tice. ily employed as a preparation for the cold bath, : 
| Warm Bathing: —The cold bath is as water at a}; When the warm bath is intended to prodace increased 
‘temperature below 85 degrees, from 85 te 95 degrees is) perspiration, it is best employed in the evening, when 
“usually ealled the tepid bath; and froin 95 to 98 it is eall-. the i immersion should not exceed ten minutes, and the pa- 
ed a warm bath. When the temperature of the water || tient should be removed from the bath to a warm bed. 
| exceeds 98 degrees, it constitutes the hot bath, which ia)| When it is not intended to produce perspiration, any time 
‘seldons used above 105 degrees. From 100 to 130 de-| from an hour after breakfast till dinner will be proper. In 
“grees is the vapour bath which dégree could not be en-|| these cases the bathing may be protracted to fifteen or 
\ dured in the condensed state of the water. ‘Ihe tepid) twenty minutes, according to the feelings of the patient. 
| and warm haths are sedative in their efieets. They ex- || Gentle exercise in the open air should follow the bath- 
cite the sensation of heat, lessen the frequency of the) ing. 
pulse, relux powerfully the skin and simple solids, dimin- | Warm bathing is peculiarly adapted for the purpose of 
ish mereased excitement, and prove very refreshing. The | promoting cleanliness, and consequently it tends to the 
effects of the vapour bath are nearly similar, but it acts prevention and cure of all diseases occasioned by nasti- 
with mach greater power than water in the liquid form. || ness, ‘and the obstruction of the enticular excrétions. 
‘The hot bath is stimulant: it augments the action of the || Early and continued altention to the important part of de- 
ti heart and arteries, renders the skin red, quickens respira- || cency as well asof health would tend greatly to diminish 
ition, and prodaces a copivus’ flow of swent. ‘These ef-||the alarming number of infantile deaths in our weekly bills 
fects prove that a het bath would be very improper in of mortal er itis devoutly to be wished that every moth- 
ease of xeute inflammation,» though a warm bath || er would look well to this important means of prolonging 
imight then be very: serviceable, _| the lives of her beloved children. 

“The tepid bath is applicable to all diseases to which|| 
the cold effusion may be applied, and is generally prefer- 
‘red when there is any doubt ‘of the strength beivg suffi- 
'cient-to react after a cold immersion. It possesses very |! 
considerable efficaey in reducing the general excitement, 


'—#>The writer of the Review of Mr. .Rush’s Letter 
would have the reider observe that the letter is published 
entire. There is not a word ommitted. The pe- 


euliar character of the performance required this course. 
and i in lowering and lessening the frequency of the pulse | Otherwise, some who have not been privileged witha perao- 


in fever; it is safe, in a high degree grateful, and may be|/|sal of the Jetter might consider the review, unnessarily se- 
extended to almost the whole elass of febrile diseases, vere. 


‘such as typhus,searlet fever, It is of 

The anniversiry of St. John the Baptist, will be cele- 

great servive in pregnancy and in infancy. During the 

brated by Warren Lodge of Southampton, N. H. on the 

time of puberty, that is, for about two years at that pe- tie R 

riud, cold and sea bathing should be avoided, both in the |), ve ov. 

F. King of Portsmouth. 

case of boys and girls: but the tepid bath may then be John 

‘Sill Soha H. eppat , Kaq. is to deliver an address before 
Lincoln Lodge, Wiscasset, Me. on 24th inst. 

The tepid bath is often of eminent utility in’ indiges- G have flied 

ition, bilious complaints, ia the debility brought on by long N. C. will be eele- 

"|| brated onthe 24th inst. 

residence in a hot climate, in languor, andextreme weak- 

ness occurring in persons of a delicate habit, for the paine THOMASTON, Maine.—This flourishing village prom- 

‘and stiffness accompanying chronie gout or rheamatism, 


\tsesto beeomea rich and business town.—Lime stone 
and in all eataneous eruptions. It is likewise usefally em- forms the principal article of commerce: immerse quan- 


tities of this article areannually exported after being man- 


|, ufactured into lime; two extensive manufactories of Mar- 
while the body of the patient is immersed in the tepid ble, says the Registér, are constantly employed in making 
bath, is frequently resorted to with manifest benefit in in- every description of article of that kind; and'elegant Chim- 
sanity and threateyed epoplexy. ney pieces, Hearth stones, &c. &c. may be had at all 
times for a low price, 


Tepid bathing is particularly’ indieated in old age, the 
chilness, stiffness, and debility of which state it is well! 

calculated to lessen. and remove. Franklin, Darwin, and) 


other eminent philosophers speak in high terms of the} SEE THIRD PAGE. 
ii benefit they received in their advanced vears from the G. E\CAMPHEN TOF ACHUSE Ts 
fequent use ef tipid bathing. 3 


AND RHODE «ISLAND. 


& OTICE is hereby given that the annual assembly o¢ 
between ten and one o’clock: and gentle exercise should; the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and [i hode~ 
he taken afterward. In general, the period of 3 immersion’ Tsland will take place at Masons’ Hall, Boston, on 


should not be lew than twenty minutes, nor exceed one} Meogrps AY, tho 80th instant, at half past 7 o’cleek, 
hour. 


The best tine. of using it is in the morning, any time’ 


M. for the choice of officers, and such other business as 
The warm “bath j is -efficaciously employed in acute: ieee regularly come before them. ‘Ihe officers and mem- 

rheumatism, inflay:mation of the abdominal viscera, of hers of the Grand Encampment, Representatives of Subor- 

the kidneys bladder, and i in suppression of | urine, and in| dinate Encampments, and all concerned, will take notice 

the convulsions and, other spasmodic diseases of infapts thereof and ,overn themselves accordingly. 

arising from, teething and other irritations, It may also By order of the M. Ww. Grand Master. 


of the body; but if no other bad consequences are per- \\be applied with safety : and good effect in most diseases of | June 1}. Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Rec 
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